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Fun Week by Week. 
By tas Parry on THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Helped Her Most Gracious to receive delegates from 
forty-two public bodies. Gratifying sight; all of them delighted. 
REPRESENTATIVE. 
Sing, “‘ Hey, thedoxy over the dale!” 
(Oh, certainly, ‘‘ Hey, the doxy!’’) 
Sure, where’s the Irish boy would fail 
Her Majesty by proxy ? 
From Ulster, Munster, Cork, and Clare 
(And maybe Enniscorthy) 
The boys were ripresinted there 
Among the two-and-fort(h)y— 
Connaught, Kildare, and Leinster were 
Among the two-and-fort(h)y ! 
Took Sir George White down to Egham and showed the local folks 
how to give him a reception—they didn’t want much teaching, 
however, and did it splendidly. Im the evening went to meet the 
King of Sweden at Victoria. 

Thursday.—Primrose Day; wore ‘“‘the” yellow “ flower of a 
blameless life.” Took Her Most Gracious for a drive round some 
fresh parts of Dublin (away from the Liffey), and afterwards saw 
her safely through the inspection of some Jubilee (and other) nurses. 
In the afternoon attended the meeting of the Whitechapel and Bow 
Railway Company, which has only two shareholders, a fact to 
which the chairman thought it necessary to call attention, but I 
don't see that it is otherwise than 

QUITE NORMAL. 
The company assembled were 
(I had a view of them), 
And all the shareholders were there— 
There were but two of them. 
Surprise at such a meagre show 
We needn’t pump any, 
It was decided long ago 
That “*two are company.” 

Friday.—Took Her Most Gracious carefully on a visit to the 
Loreto Convent at Rathfarnham. Having brought her back with- 
out damage, made over for the New Gallery private view, which is 
a very dainty show and a pleasant. Welcomed H.R.H. home safe 
and sound from the Continong. Arrived in Paris early in the after- 
noon by the coach from London—a splendid trip. 

SEA THE POINT? 
We started from London town 
A-plying the whip and rein, 
And over 
By Dover 
And Sussex’s down 








To Paris beside the Seine-——— 
Oh, surely the feats of to-day 
On magical fields encroach 
When people 
All leap’ 
To travel this way, 
Right over the sea by coach ! 
Saturday.—Having seen Sir William and Lady Harcourt off for 
Italy, took Her Most Gracious in Phoenix Park, and helped her to 
review some soldiers. Dined with the Press Club—their annual. 


Monday.—Persuaded Her Most Gracious to have a rest to-day. 
Went down and saw all in order at Stratford-on-Avon for the 
Shakespeare celebrations. Took Sir George and Lady White to the 
Hippodrome, and afterwards caught up the Automobile Club motor 
car tour on its first stage to Bristol. with the St. George's 
Society. St. George’s Day, by the way, and found a little difficulty 
im connection with it—no roses in bloom, 

THE EPIC OF ST. GEORGE. 


CANTO I. 
St. George for Merry England! 
Disaster for her foes! 
Let’s laugh and shout and sing, land, 
And sport the double rose. 
CANTO II. 
The east wind nips our noses; 
The ceremony’s doomed ! 
Alas, for wearing roses, 
The roses haven’t bloomed ! 
CANTO IIT. 
But shall this upshot tragic 
Prevail, do you suppose ? 
Come, gardeners, to magic ! 
Come, flow’rs—Arise! A rose! 

Tuesday.—Took Her Most Gracious out again this morning. 
Took her to the Mater Miseracordi# Hospital and to the Masonic 
Orphan School. Took the Princess Christian, on the contrary, to 
Punchestown Races. Reopened the Law Courts after the Easter 
recess, and then—oh, ah! yes—and then—rushed off to Hungerford. 

LIP SERVICE. 

U , my merry men, 

Ge day for merriment— 
Lip-lore is rapture? Then, 

Away for the experiment! 
This is a day for joys, 

A never to be — 
Then up! Away m 

To Hengurtoes i it's “ kissing day"! 

Tue Srorrzs. 
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A Red-Cross Angel. ~ 


By Private T. A, 


THERE ‘ave been a lot o’ poems 
(So they tells me) in the Press, 
All about the Red-Cross Angels 
Wot assists us in distress ; 
’Ow I wishes I'd been gifted 
With a Shakespeare sort o’ mind! 
Just to write an ode or sonnet 
To the gal that’s been so kind 
To a sinner down wiv’ fever— 
(She’s a tender ’earted pal)— 
Wery near old ‘‘ Davy’s”’ locker, 
On the ship at Port Natal. 


Wot I wants ter say, my darling, 
Though I ain’t got Kiplin’s style, 
Is you’re sich a little siren 
| You could make ole Kruger smile. 
And I tells yer it don’t matter 
If there ain’t no ’eavenly throne 
For your debtor; and they takes ’im 
To recruit the Devil’s Own, 
For my ’eaven’s fixed ’tween decks here, 
Started when I came aboard, 
Wiv’ one dainty little angel 
Watchin’ o’er our sultry ward. 














To a Primrose. 


By a JADED POETASTER. 


I LOVED to greet your petals pale, 
Amid the lone, untrodden ways, 
In days gone by, wee modest flower— 
But now, I dread the vernal days; 
Romance has fled. I look upon 
Your calyx as a thing that pays. 
I rack my brains for lines to you— 
Fit ‘‘ copy ” for the springtide lays. 
The hackneyed adjectives that served 
To eulogise your “‘ tender star,” 
Sound tame and flat ; yet should I find 
A simile peculi-ar— 
‘* Strikeile,”’ in fact, or some new vein— 
Some hitherto unwritten phrase, 
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| R | Fresh as the breath of budding Spring, = 
1 , \ | Worthy of bards who wear the “‘ bays,” 
A ™ : "Tis vain ; my verse is ousted by 
—— ‘‘ Well, at any rate, people always laugh at my jokes!” When otieek ek omen 
‘‘Hum! a case of ‘ grin and bear it,’ I suppose ?”’ Of “ dainty,” *‘ rathe,”’ and “ yellow”! 
Hurrah for Tommy Atkins! | Oh! its General That and General This and General What’s-his- 
WE may talk of “ Bobs” and Buller, and of Kitchener and White, oer: a 
And with*patriotic pride their names recall, But it’s Tommy takes the kopje ‘while the}General takes the 
But for deeds of dauntless valour in the siege or in the fight, fame; a ae ae 
Why! it’s Private Tommy Atkins beats them all. So when it’s time for cheering, lads, just give him three times 
We may give our best and bravest for the Motherland to use, three, E 
And speed the loaded transport and its freight, And shout, ‘‘ Hurrah for Atkins, Tommy Atkins, o’er the sea! 
But it’s Tommy knows the battles are for him to win or lose, We may talk of loyal Ladysmith and gallant Mafeking, 
And you bet that Tommy wins them soon or late ! Of leaders and defenders true and tried, 
Oh! it’s General This and General That, but Tommy does While ‘“‘ The Absent-Minded Beggar” and “God Save the Queen ” 
the work, we sing, 
With the bullets flying round him, he’s not the chap to shirk ; With our loved ones safe in England at our side ; 
So when it’s time for cheering, lads, just give him three But it’s Tommy learns the meaning of the words we lightly speak, 
times three, Of pain and thirst, and hunger and the rest, 
And shout “‘ Hurrah for Atkins, Tommy Atkins, o’er the sea!” For when England calls for Tommy he is never far to seek, 
We may talk of Krupp and Creusot, and of Maxim-Nordenfelt, And for dear old England’s sake he does his best ! 
Of Howitzer and Hotebkies far away, Oh! it’s General This and Genera] That—Macdonald, French, 
But it’s Tommy hears the “ pom-pom ”’ of the guns across the veldt, or White, 
And sees the hungry Mauser seeks its prey ; They maybe do the planning, but it’s Tommy wins the fight; 
And we've broken hearts in England, and sad eyes that fill with So when it’s time for cheering, lads, be ready, three times 
tears three— 
For lovers, husbands, sons who sleep in death, “Hurrah for Tommy Atkins, welcome home from o’er the 
Because the stern war-music sang too loudly in their ears, sea !’”’ 


And hushed thém int 
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Called to Duty. 


Apa, dearest, let not sadness 
‘Dwell upon thy placid brow ; 
Naught, just now, but joy and glad- 


Thy dear, tender heart should know. 


To-morrow thou wilt be my bride, 
Thou wilt have a husband’s care,. 

We shall journey side by side, 
Time’s sweet joys together share. 


I have yet a month before me 
Ere to thee I say farewell ; 
Do not, then, let me implore thee, 
In thy mind let sad thoughts dwell. 


You must be brave, I say again, 
Don’t let fear disturb thy mind ; 

Ever, dear, from grief refrain 
When I leave thee, love, behind. 


When duty calls me I must show 
That I’m ready to obey ; 

I know thou would’st not have me go, 
Yet I could not stay away. 


A soldier’s pride I do possess, 
I must take my share of toil ; | 
To stop at home were nothing less 
Than missing share of honour’s | 


To do my duty I shall strive— 
Strive to win an honoured name; f/f iG 

Should God let me come back alive, aan / 
Thou wilt giory in my fame! HE | 





N. R. Raven. 





At The Adelphi Theatre will be pre- 
sented a dramatised version of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s novel, on the 1st instant, 
for the first time. 
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EXPLAINED. 


‘¢ What does G.C.B. after Lord Roberts's name mean?” 
‘Don’t you know, dear? Generally called ‘ Bobs'!"’ 


139 

















A Pet of the 7th Hussars 
AND A CURIOUS BIT OF RED-TAPEISM. 


THE Seventh Hussars had a pet, 
A handsome South African goat, 
Which went with the regiment about, 
When going by land, or afloat. 


In last Matabele campaign 
Right well she behaved under fire, 
Her bravery conspicuous throughout, 
She all could with courage inspire. 


In “ Simla,” troopship, she arrived ; 
Red-tape was then early at hand ; 

The Board Agricultural decreed 
The she as a carcass should land. 


The men rose at once to protest, 
And vowed that such act should not be 
So Nanny, their pet, and their pride, 


Their Colonel then sought to leave free. 


This goat of the Seventh Hussars 
Ne’er landed at Portsmouth that day, 
But sailed in the ‘‘ Simla” transport 
Straight off to fair, distant Bombay. 


With gun-wharf officials arranged, 
A home for poor Nanny was found, 
Whene’er once again she may land, 


And “Simla” comes in homeward bound. 


J. H. Oakey. 


Examination Papers. 
THE WAR, 
Strate if it is true that President Kruger said recently that it 
would take twenty ‘‘ Bobs” to bring the English Sovereign to rule 
over Pretoria. 

Did Kruger say that he thought Kitchener might cook his goose? 
If so, give the reason why Mrs. Kruger was not told of it. as it 
because the news might offend her (a fender) ? 

When Pretoria is changed to V-i-c-toria, will it be a triumph for 
the C.I. V.? Please volunteer any information, and state whether 
the weight brought to bear upon the formation of this noble body of 
men can be described as the New-ton-age. 

What is the true meaning of the word “ annexing’? Is the 
word derived from the Boer-Steyna-Cyclobombpoedia, or from the 
Latin root ‘‘To be continued in our next"? Should the Presi- 
dent’s name now have an A next it, to signify Artful Kruger ? 

If Kruger is guilty, how many Steyns will there be to blot out ? 
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Academy Queries. 

Micur nota i artist, on having his picture 
rejected by the Hanging Committee, say that he’s “ had a brush 

th the enemy"? ; 

When an artist tastes of success, does he find it very palette-able ? 

If an artist fails to get in, and looks black, might he be called a 
“man of colour’’? 

Do the critics look art-ful (le) when preparing their arti-cles on 
the Exhibition ? 

Don’t some of the artists wish that the Hanging Committee 
would drop refusing their pictures ? 

Is it not impossible for “the picture of the year” to be a week 
production ? 

Does not the whole Exhibition look very picture-sque ? 
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Bette Livett iyoo a 
Pro-Boer Orator.—‘ Yus, an’ I tell yer the day ain’t fur off when the British Lion will ’ave 
ter he dahn with the Boer lamb beside of ’im!” 


Patriotic Navvy.—“Garn! ’E'll lie dahn with the bloomin’ lamb inside of ’im!.”’ 




























| That this is not 
May Day. The time to play 
KRUGER :— The trumps we've got ? 


If there’s a time to get your way 
It is the merry month of May, 
The very merry month of May ! 


Come, come, my friends, let’s play and 
dance 
Until the world grows wiser ; 
Our can-can see o down in France, Sreyy :-— 
Our valse should please the Kaiser ! 





, It’s very well to say come dance, 
at go poor son wt. Now Roberts is advancing ; 
And lead our foreign friends to-day If I have lost my only chance _ 
Some very pretty dances. With rage you'll find me dancing. 
So let us gaily shout “ Hoch, hoch !” You led me on with speeches fair, 
With all our might, You told me your opinions, 
I’m certain William will not mock You gave me castles in the air, 
Our sorry plight ! And lost me my dominions. 
Upon my word, full sure I am 
Our noble friend | Borna :— 
A diplomatic telegram | I’m with you there, he bids us dance, 
Again will send. | In phrases. bright— 
So dance a dance that’s madly gay, One naturally looks askance 
And shout “ Hoch, hoch!" which means At his delight. 
hurray ; To traverse Europe may be wise— 
For who among us dares to say, I do not know ; 


ne 


But Britain in her pow’r and size 
Still seems to grow. 

‘She orders, other-lands obey ! | 
She cries: ‘To arms!’ and in dismay 
They turn their heads another way ! 

Yours may be quite 
The game to play; 
I hope eo right! 
If not ; well, all that 1 can say, 
Is we shall have a merry May, 
A very merry month of May! 


LEyDs :— 


Come, come, this dance is sure to please 
His Majesty the Kaiser ; 
Oh, you were lucky, sirs, to seize 
On me for your adviser. 
Ah, Steyn, you’ll learn to love me yet, 
Your luck’s a bit belated— 
Your State is now a bit too Free, 
But you'll be reinstated. 
And yet I really do not know, 
One cannot tell, 
Perhaps a State of statu quo 
Might do as well. 
Perchance you'll find all’s for the best— 
You’ve friends galore, 
And Emperors and Czars protest 
They hate the war! 
So haste, sirs, your respects to pay, 
The Kaiser comes, ‘‘Hoch! Hoch! 
Hurray !”’ 
He knows me, and is sure to say :— 
‘* You brought, I see, 
Your friends to-day 
To dine with me!” 
For he has such a pleasant way ; 
And is it not the month of May, 
The very merry month of May! 


THE KaIsER :— 


Hi! hi! there; take that thing away ! 
And stop that silly mumming ; 
Be off, be off at once, I say, 
I’ve got some people coming. 
You think they come on your affairs, 
Your dirty work to do, sir. 
You give yourself confounded airs, 
Why, who the deuce are you, sir? 
Are Emperors and men of mark 
For you to fight ? 
You little dogs who snarl and bark, 
And cannot bite! 
You thought that J should draw my 
sword, 
To save your bacon ? 
You thought that J should fight? Good 
lord, 
You were mistaken ! 
Come, Leyds, my lad, this game won’t 
pay, 
I can’t have noises here to-day, 
For Francis Joseph’s on his way, 
A call to make ; 
So run away 
For goodness sake ! 
Besides, you’re very far from gay— 
And ’tis the merry month of May, 
The very merry month of May! 











Killing Kindness. 

Comic Paragraphist (savagely to land- 
lady).—‘* Why on earth does that man 
upstairs keep on playing his confounded 
trombone?” ; 

Landlady.—*Out of kindness, sir. 
He says he does it to cheer you up be- 
cause you look so melancholy.” 








ABANDONED habits—Old clothes. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 
A Minister of Greater Britain. 


By Sraxpovut OvmicH WEYMAN. 
IV.—THE CASE OF THE WARDS IN CHANCERY. 


ALTHOUGH 1 say it, who should, perhaps, on such a subject 
remain silent, I must admit that if I have a weakness it is the un- 
conquerable good nature which prompts me at all, and often most 
inconvenient, times to sacrifice myself and my own interests for the 
good of others. I would willingly go out of my way to do a good 
turn to anyone, and the more good turns I do the more I am 

leased with myself. I am, in fact, a past master of turning in all 

its branches; and my favourite painter, I need hardly say, is 
Turner. When I heard that even the coats of paint with which he 
so charmingly clothed his canvasses were turning colour, I was 
filled with subtle joy, for I recognised a brother artist. The love I 
bear towards my fellow creatures, especially at election times, is 
really astonishing ; but the love I have for my colleagues passes the 
love I have for my family, and if there is one colleague whom I 
have loved beyond all others, it is the noble lord who keeps the 
Queen’s Conscience, and his own (Queen’s) counsel in such a 
masterly manner. 

Often and often have I and the noble lord been seen, on some 
balmy spring evening, walking in St. James’s Park, with our arms 
round each other’s necks, feeding the ducks, and discussing the 
prospects of our families; for he also is a family man of good 
family, and we, therefore, understand each other’s idiosyncrasies 
from the topmost pinnacles of our ambitions down to the very 
ground which we take on family matters. Sometimes, in our little 
pastoral! excursions we have been joined by our respective families, 
and have then gone so far afield as the sylvan glades of Hyde Park; 
and I have been told that a ribald wit, who is also a peer of the 
realm, and is, therefore, privileged to speak with a levity which in a 
lesser man would be considered impertinence, who chanced to 
come upon us picnicing en famille in the congenial shade of 
Achilles’ statue, has since referred to us as ‘‘The Law and the 
Prophets."’ 

Our intimacy being such, you will very naturally understand 
that I was not at all surprised one evening, during family prayers, 
to receive a visit from my noble and esteemed friend. It happened, 
so he told me, that he was suddenly called to Monte Carlo from 
Saturday to Monday on State affairs of the utmost moment, which 
I gathered involved a System, which, to my mind also, seemed 
somewhat involved. Anyway, his immediate presence in the pretty 
health resort was imperative, and, knowing my trustworthiness, 
and my many-sided ability, he had called to ask me if I would 
kindly take over his multifarious duties during his temporary 
absence. I readily assented. Pressing the Great Seal into my 
hand he implored me with tears in his eyes to watch over his 
family as if it were my own, then, waving me an affectionate adieu, 
he departed in a hansom, a strikingly light suit of clothes, and such 
high spirits that I almost wished State affairs had called me to the 
same place in the same pleasant manner. | 

On informing my family of the new honour which had been done 
me, they literally jumped for joy, and some even went so far as 
to announce their intention of reading for the Bar, for, as they 
justly said, ‘‘ You never know!" The Great Seal was reverently 
passed from hand to hand, and I was implored, by more than one 
member of my family, to wear it upon my watch chain while it 
remained in my custody. At first I decided to comply with their 
request, but, on second thoughts, I thought better of it. I feared 
that such a display might be considered ostentatious by the unthink- 
ing, and ostentation is my abhorrence, 

The news of my temporary appointment soon spread over the 
town, and the following afternoon several evening newspapers com- 
mented on the fact, with headlines of the familiar—my family 
think too familiar—type so much in vogue. I have frequently had 
occasion to point out to my family that it is better to be noticed 
rudely than not to be noticed at all; at thesame time, I considered, 
and still consider, that such a phrase as ‘ Joe gets the Woolsack”’ 
is, 1f not exactly in bad taste, a little too foreshortened to be appre- 
ciated by a cultered literary taste. 

Next morning, while at breakfast, my family remarked on the 
number of pretty girls there were to be seen in our neighbourhood; 
they had met, they assured me, no less than ten young ladies of 
extraordinary beauty, during the short constitutional which, for 
their health’s sake, I insist upon their taking in the early morning 
air. I was somewhat annoyed by their light-hearted chatter. for I 
had made one of my great speeches the day before, and was perusing 
it in all the glory of large type in a leading daily: I, therefore, had 
but little time or inclination to listen to my family's innocent and 
irresponsible frivolity. I had just chilled them into silence with 
one of those stony stares, with which I have befor 
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an opponent of Irish extraction; I had, I say, just chilled them into 
silence, and was turning again to my paper to once more glance 
through my brilliant and witty peroration, when the butler an- 
nounced that a deputation of ladies were in the drawing-room 
asking to see me. ; 

Cursing the wretched menial heartily for daring to admit them 
at so early an hour, I said they must wait my convenience, for I am 
an old Parliamentary hand, and I know the particular kind of lady 
who turns up in Deputations, only too well. I have often 
wondered where they live when they are at home, whose daughters 
they can possibly be, and who marries them, and why? For 
I know some of them are married, they have told meso; but 
perhaps they were boasting, poor things, for it seems improbable ; 
a blind pauper might possibly—but the thought is toocruel. I 
have often seen, when passing through some more or less low 
neighbourhood at election times, announcements to the effect that 
on payment of one penny a bearded lady might be seen within ; it 
says much for our national prosperity that there are people willing 
to pay that sum for such an extraordinary purpose, but that is not 
the point. I have sometimes surmised that perhaps Deputation 
Ladies, when off duty, are exhibited in this way by their admiring 
relatives, for I can assure you I have seen some really fine beards 
inmy time. But to mystory. 





STERILIZED MILK. 


Nurse.—‘‘ You’re quite right, mum, ’e is a fine boy, and there 
ain’t a doubt about it; it’s that there paralized milk what’s done 
it.” 
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Having given the ladies sufficient time, as I considered, to cool 
their heels and collect their thoughts, I strolled leisurely to the 
drawing-room, expecting to be confronted with the usual freaks of 
Nature in her maddest moods; you can, therefore, very easily guess 
my surprise when, on throwing open the door, I saw twenty of the 
most beautiful and most elegant young ladies it has ever been my 
pleasure to see together, except perhaps on that annual occasion 
when I take my family to the Pantomime. For once in my life I 
felt embarrassed. Remembering the absolutely libellous thoughts 
that had been in my mind,I positively shuddered. Recovering 
myself rapidly I stammered out: ‘‘ You wish to see me?’ It was 
a commonplace thing to say, andI regretted it afterwards, but I 
always like to take time over an impromptu. 

The twenty rose in their beauty, and curtsied as one. ‘ Please,”’ 
they remarked in chorus, which reminded me more than ever of the 
Pantomime, ‘‘ Please, we are your wards! ”’ 

“My dear young ladies!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘In Chancery ?"’ added the most beautiful, with a laugh, “and 
we have come to spend the day with you.” 

“Wards in Chancery? Spend the day with me?"’ I gasped. 

Then I saw, in a flash, what it was that I had undertaken. Of 
course they were my wards; and they had come to spend the day 
with me. Rapture! It was then I thought of my family, they 
had, as usual, followed me tothe door, for it is my custom to receive 
£ avy a ams tat . . ‘ st 4 | tranot| 
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the company, so that in the event of any such deputation being 
more exasperating than is customary, I may be able to slip away 
and leave them to the tender mercies of that member of my 
family who is an authority on cows. The mere mention of cows 
to even the strongest-minded of females I have always found to 
exercise a chastening and hastening effect. In this case, however, 
I felt that my family were de trop. Besides, to throw a compara- 
tively young and very susceptible family into the society of 
charming wards in Chancery might be dangerous. What was I to 
do? While I hesitated I was lost. My family for once took 
the lead, and, before I could hold up a warning finger, they were 
introducing each other and chattering to my wards in a way that 
was positively maddening. With tears of mortification I wondered 
what my noble friend would have done in my place. So, wondering, 
I turned to the window. To my surprise, I saw that the pavement 
immediately opposite my house was occupied by a crowd of well- 
dressed men of legal aspect. Surely I knew—of course. My noble 
friend’s family. I had been told, as it were, to keep an eye on 
them, and I proceeded to do so till, unable to bear the strain, they 
trooped sadly off. 


I never had such a day in all my life. My wards explained that 
it was part of my official duty to take them all out after lunch, and 
treat them to ice-creams and things, and of course duty, however 
pleasant it may be, is still duty, and has to be done; so I did it. 
Assisted by my family, I escorted those young ladies all over the 
West End. We returned to dinner, and spent the evening in romps. 
I never would have believed that ‘‘ puss-in-the-corner’’ was so fine 
agame, but that is by the way. Late in the evening, and in twenty 
cabs, I and my family saw our fair guests to their homes, and I 
naturally, and somewhat sorrowfully, thought that I had seen the 
last of them. 

The week that followed I shall never forget. My noble friend 

was still detained abroad, and from a rather rambling 
letter I received from him, I understood that the System which 
he had introduced into the politics of Monaco, had failed in 
some way to come up to his expectations, but I hardly had time 
to give him or his System a thought, my wards and my 
family giving me more than enough to think of. No matter where 
I might go, to the Park, to the theatre, to a restaurant, or toa 
picture gallery, there was I sure to find one or other of my family 
escorting one or other of my wards. My family I discovered grew 
strangely particular about the set of their ties. More than once I 
was asked for an original rhyme for “ love,’ and last, but not 
least, to my indignant surprise the only bald-headed member of my 
family came down to breakfast in a curly toupét. 
@I was sitting in my study one afternoon pondering this extra- 
ordinary behaviour, when twenty brace of lovers came rushing into 
the room and threw themselves at my feet. Twenty members of 
my family asked for my official consent to their marriage with 
twenty of my wards. It was an affecting scene. At first I 
declined; then I remembered how calculated my family were to 
make these poor things happy. I feverishly dashed off twenty 
consents in writing, sealing each, for security, with the Great Seal. 
The last seal was hardly affixed, when my noble friend dashed up in 
a cab. Our interview was stormy; he made nasty remarks about 
my family; I retorted; he said I was another; I raised the Great 
Seal to crush him ; but was held back by my family. We parted in 
anger—and I fear we shall never feed the ducks again. Some 
people think that their family ougbt to have everything! 














Waftings from the Wings. 

IT must have occurred to a very large majority of playgoers, who 
witnessed the premid¢re of Mr. Edward Vroom’s Marsac of Gascony 
at Drury Lane, and who have seen The Three Musquetaires, what 
a strong family likeness there was between these plays, except that 
Mr. Vroom’s heroic romantic comedy, as he terms it, and it cer- 
tainly excited unbounded hilarity, is a terribly inferior resemblance. 
Certainly the author acknowledges his obligations to ‘ Paul Scarron, 
Theophile Gautier, and to the ‘Life of Moliére.’”’ I cannot 
perceive exactly the bearing of those acknowledgments, as his 
Marsac of Gascony is on all fours with Gautier’s novel, “ Le 
Capitaine Fracasse,” narrating the adventures of Baron de Sigognac. 
The latter, Mr. Vroom has transmogrified into Adrian de Marsac, 
the impecunious possessor of the poverty-stricken Chateau 
de Marsac. He casts in his lot with a company of strolling actors 
and actresses. As the prima donna, Louise excites his admiration. 
He fights several duels on her behalf, and leaves for dead Vertellac, 
a rich and powerful nobleman, who has procured her abduction to 
his chateau, whither, after escaping ali the cutthroats set to 
despatch him, and a very amusing duel with a professional assassin, 
whose make-up constitutes a blend of the Guy Fawkes and the 














Don Quixote, fortune conducts Marsac. Hearing her singing, he 
is overjoyed and reaches her presence. Her song has also roused 
memories in an old man, the father of Vertellac, whe proves that 
Louise is his daughter by an early marriage. You can now 
imagine how it all ends. The period is the first half of theseventeenth 
century. The language is modern. When I heard Marsac say he 
would have his dinner“ right here,”’ lexpected ‘‘ What ho!" to follow. 
I am sure the gallery and pit did, if their laughter was any 
indication. “I never pass the old inn without stopping,” was 
greeted with voluminous hilarity. Cardinal Richelieu is introduced 
in the general medley, I suppose, to give colour to Mr. Vroom, who 
plays Marsac with stentorian robustness. He unconsciously gives 
a Cheapside tailor a prominent advertisement. Mr. Charles Fulton 
is the wicked, persecuting lover, Vertellac, fresh from a similar 
part in the ill-fated Bonnte Dundee. Mr. Edward O'Neill, as the 
professional assassin, is very amusing and picturesque. Miss Eva 
Moore played the lover to D’Artagnan (Louis Waller) in The Three 
Musquetaires engagingly enough. As Louise she is more than ever 
engaging—fascinatingly winsome—not to put too fine a point upon 
it. The rest of the company need no mention. The scenery 
generally is excellent. Real oxen drag the car of Thespis across the 
stage. The Pont Neuf is conspicuously realistic. As a moving 
spectacle Marsac of Gascony should provide ample amusement. 


The London Musical Festival, at Queen's Hall, commenced well, 
and the presence of Madame Albani will impart a lustre which can 
never be dimmed. The collaboration of such artistes as Miss Clara 
Butt, Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Madame Blanche Marchesi, and the 
famous violinist Ysaye, will assuredly consummate perfection in 
all respects. The splendidly-trained French and English 
orchestras, as combined bands, are an attraction. In all there will 
be six concerts, concluding with that of Saturday afternoon next. 


The Guildhall loan collection of pictures by artists who are 
still with us is a splendid testimony to the taste and discretion 
of the committee who are responsible for the selections. Mr. C. T. 
Harris is the chairman, and he alone is a connoisseur of consummate 
discernment. Four pictures from his collection are exhibited. The 
catalogue is sufficiently descriptive to be interesting, as it revives 
memories of previous Royal Academy exhibitions. Lady Butler's 
“Quatre Bras’ and Sir E. Poynter's ‘‘ Queen of Sheba visiting 
King Solomon ”’ are amongst the collection. 


The management of the Alhambra have secured the valuable 
services, as ballet director, of the celebrated mime, Signor Rossi, 
who, it will be remembered, created the principle rdle in Excelsior 
with such brilliant success. 


The Army and Navy Exhibition, under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London, will be held at the Royal Aquarium, 
May 24th to June 7th, both days inclusive. 


The Ninth Great Annual Pet and Foreign Dog Show, which will 
be held in the Royal Aquarium on Ist, 2nd, and 8rd inst., comprises 
every variety of the pet and foreign breeds. The London Fox 
Terrier Club’s Annual Great Show of Wire and Smooth-Haired 
Terriers will take place on the 8th, 9th, and 10th inst., and half 
the profits of the show will be given by the club to the War Fund. 
The 27th Annual Great Show of Bull Dogs by the Bull Dog Club 
will be held on the 15th, 16th, and 17th inst. 


The directors of the Lyceum Theatre Limited, after paying the 
4 per cent. debenture interest and the 6 per cent. preference shares’ 
interest, have paid the ordinary shareholders 6} per cent. out of the 
takings of the 114 months against 138 months’ outgoings. The 
South African war was not expected twelve months ago, and but 
for the intervention of that malign influence the dividend would 
have been very considerably higher. Under the present depressing 
circumstances, which cause people to curtail expense, and theatrical 
undertakings are invariably precarious, the shareholders may 
count themselves fortunate in getting such an encouraging return 
for their moneys With the opening of the Lyceum season by 
Sir Henry-Irving in June next more substantial earnings may be 
confidently expected. 


Mr. Robert Arthur announces the revival, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, Oxford Street, of the famous drama, Jn the Ranks, by 
George R. Sims and Henry Pettit. This play, one of the best ever 
written, was produced at the Adelphi in 1888, and had the pheno- 
menal run of two years and three months. Since then it has not 
been performed at a West End theatre. Mr. Charles Warner and 
Miss Grace Warner have been engaged for the principal parts. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company's new booklet, entitled 
“ Holidays in the Old Flemish Cities,” by Percy Lindley, describing 
new inexpensive holidays via Harwich and Antwerp, in Flanders 
and the Ardennes, is published. The photographic reproductions are 
excellent. 


—— 
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“On Things in General,” 
By Mr. ‘“‘ Fun’s ” WASHERWOMAN.,. 


Ir strikes me that “Bobs” ’as got 
somethink “ up ’is sleeve '’—a tidy lump 
of muscle, for one thing, in the shape of 
‘is army—an’ that wen ’e does strike ’e’s 
goin’ to ’it tremenjus ’ard. I shouldn’t 
wonder if it was a ‘“ knock-out blow ”’ 
for the Boers, for ‘‘Bobs”’ is a fair 
‘‘ knock-out ” hisself wen it comes to 
fightin’. 

By-the-bye, General Roberts ’as been 
criticisin’ some of our generals pretty 
severely, an’ opinyuns differ as_ to 
wether ’e ’as acted wisely in doin’ so at 
this junkture of affairs; but you can 
depend upon it that ’e knows ’is bizness 
better than we outsiders do. To point 
out faults is the best way to prevent ’em 
’appenin’ agin, though I firmly beleave 
that all our generals ’ave done their level 
best, notwithstandin’ the ’illy country, 
speshully Buller, who ’as ’ad the most 
orful differkulties to contend with. 
Buller ’as, so to say, been ‘ brought to 
book,”’ an’ is fellow Devonians are tor.cin’ 
of bringin’ a book to ’im—presentin’ 'im 
with an illuminated album. 

Everyone is torkin about the wether, 
as they ’ave been doin’ from time immemo- 
rial; I dessay Adam ’an Eve used to’ave 
a chat on the subjict. Summer seems to 
’ave been ’avin’ a game of leap-frog with 
spring; but, take my advice, an’ don’t 
‘* pop ”’ your overcoats yet, or you might 
“‘ pop off’? with newmonia, for the clerk 
of the wether will give us a taste of cold. 

It was very nice on the Kaiser’s part 
to make a special journey to Altona to 
see the Prince of Wales arter ’is narrer 
escape from that young scoundrel’s 
bullets. I see that the Duke of York is 
goin’ to Berlin early in May, wich shows 
that our relashuns with Germany are 
very satisfactory. The best thing ‘‘ made 
in Germany ’’—though, I s’pose, partly- 
manufactured ‘ere — is our _ present 
friendship with that country. 

Police-constable Jones, of Leeds, leads 
the way. ’E ’as ’ad a pickture accepted 
by the Royal Academy. The subject is 
“Early Spring,” an’ I ’opes the bobby 
will suckseed in ’is artistic career by 
leaps an’ bounds. Ican pickture to my- 
self ’is delight at bein’ hung, wich 
sounds funny. 

The American hospital ship Maine 
arrived at Southampton larst week. 
Lady Randolph Churchill deserves great 
praise, for she ’as worked might and 
Maine in the good cause. 
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CITY OF LONDON 


ANDERSON ’S 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 
SELF POLISHING WATEKPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather.| 


For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 
BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 


Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them.* 





SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 
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